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•  Trends  and  Issues 


Public  schools  may  be  forced  to  drop  educa¬ 
tional  “frills”  this  fall,  top  educators  warn.  An  in¬ 
elastic  buying  dollar  plus  an  estimated  rec-ord  en¬ 
rollment  of  331,'2  million  students  (one  million  more 
than  last  year)  means  that  “something’s  got  to  give,” 
says  Dr.  VVayne  O.  Reed,  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Local  school  boards,  already  faced  with  budg¬ 
etary  problems,  will  have  to  pick  and  choose  what 
their  school  dollars  can  buy.  The  tax-conscious  pub¬ 
lic  is  beginning  to  realize  that  increasing  enrollments 
are  going  to  skyrocket  school  expenditures.  Both  Dr’s. 
Reed  and  John  R.  Luddington  of  the  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Dr.  Paul  E.  Elicker  of  the  NEA,  point  out 
that  this  has  already  happened  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
Gibson,  Ill.,  where  the  budget  could  only  be  balanced 
by  drastic  cuts  in  athletics  and  elective  subjects.  These 
retrenchments,  stresses  Dr.  Reed,  are  only  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  may  very  well  spearhead  a  trend.  “If  addi¬ 
tional  money  is  not  a\  ailable,”  he  said,  “local  school 
officials  will  have  to  make  adjustments  and  limita¬ 
tions.”  It  boils  down.  Dr.  Luddington  added,  to  what 
parents  value  most  —  maintaining  educational  stand¬ 
ards  or  .saving  money. 
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Californians  1884  requirement  of  “single,  ex¬ 
clusive”  textbook  adoptions  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  is  under  increasing  fire  in  the  State  Assembly. 
An  Assembly  subcommittee  is  issuing  a  reixirt,  highly 
critical  of  California’s  long-established  printing  of  its 
own  elementary  textbooks.  The  three-member  sub¬ 
committee  charges  that  California  children  are  de¬ 
prived  “of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  elementary  text- 
lxx)ks  .  .  .  available  in  virtually  every  other  state.” 
California  will  print  over  ten  million  textlxioks  this 
year  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $7  million.  Many  lo¬ 
cal  districts  use  their  own  tax  funds  to  buy  books 
which  they  consider  more  suitable  to  their  own  needs 
than  those  published  by  the  State.  The  committee 
termed  this  “double  taxation”  to  get  needed  texts.  The 
latest  development  is  an  opinion  by  Attorney  General 
Edmund  G.  Brown  that  school  districts  avoiding  the 
use  of  state-supplied  elementary  texts  are  subject  to 
having  25%  of  their  state  school  funds  withheld  above 
the  California  $120-per-pupil  minimum. 

The  private  tuition  issue  in  Vermont  has  been 
referred  finally  to  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court.  It 
will  be  asked  to  decide  whether  state  aid  funds  for 
tuition  may  be  paid  on  behalf  of  pupils  attending 
private  schools.  TTie  decision  will  aff^t,  in  some  cas¬ 
es  indirectly,  all  of  the  town  school  districts  in  the 
state.  Specifically,  South  Burlington  has  brought  ac¬ 
tion  to  force  the  state  to  reimburse  it  for  $1548  in 
school  funds  withheld  since  last  December.  Since 
1868,  Vermont  has  provided  state  aid  covering  tuition 
to  towns  lacking  hi^  schools  or  their  equivalent.  Stu¬ 
dents  thus  could  attend  a  high  school  or  academy  else¬ 
where,  the  town  paying  the  tuition  then  being  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  state.  In  1915,  parents  were  allowed  to 
choose  the  schools  to  which  their  children  could  be 
sent,  including  parochial  schools.  In  1955,  the  public 
vs.  private  school  question  came  into  the  opening,  and 
the  State  Board  of  Education  held  up  nearly  $20,000 
in  state  aid  fund  rebates,  affecting  90  towns.  'The 
issue  revolves  around  the  question  of  constitutionality 
under  Federal  and  Vermont  statutes,  and  whether  the 
intent  of  “public  school”  is  clearly  meant  in  sending 
children  elsewhere  to  school. 
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•  Administration 


Life  is  too  short  to  learn  all  there  is  to  know 
about  being  a  good  principal,  reports  Harmon  V. 
Wade  in  the  June  issue  of  The  School  Executive.  Per¬ 
sonal  experience  is  still  the  best  teacher  —  if  you  in¬ 
clude  the  personal  ex^rience  of  others  to  supplement 
your  own.  Mr.  Wade,  director  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Burnt  Hill-Ballston  Lake  Central  School, 
Burnt  Hills,  New  York,  suggests  that  the  “ten  com¬ 
mandments”  he  lives  by  as  a  school  executive  may  be 
of  use  to  other  educators: 

—Organize  your  school  so  that  you  work  with  and 
through  people.  Recognize  the  importance  and  value 
of  each  person  on  your  staff,  share  responsibility. 
—Keep  everyone  posted  on  the  things  they  should 
know.  Transmitting  information  to  your  staff,  the 
superintendent  and  board  of  education  is  basic  to 
your  job. 

—Keep  your  door  “open."  Be  approachable  and  avail¬ 
able. 

—Take  time  to  explain  “why."  Give  the  reasons  be¬ 
hind  a  decision. 

—Avoid  hasty  decisions.  A  final  decision  should  come 
from  a  conscientious  analysis  and  evaluation  of  facts. 
—Don’t  make  promises  that  you  cant  fill. 

—Help  people  with  the  tasks  you  assign.  Supervise 
and  direct  your  staff  —  as  a  service  function  not  as  a 
checkup. 

—Recognize  merit.  Give  credit  to  the  other  fellow  in 
terms  of  cooperation  and  group  effort. 

—Be  truthful. 

—Take  an  occasional  self -inventory.  Check  your  atti¬ 
tude  toward  your  job,  associates  and  boss  —  some¬ 
one  else’s  problem  may  be  really  your  own. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 


What  good  is  a  convention?  This  was  the  $64 

question  set  up  for  an  evaluation  team  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  School  Administrators  for  their 
big  (cost:  $5  million;  over  19,000  attendance)  Annual 
1956  Convention  in  Atlantic  City.  The  problem  was 
one  of  a  down-to-earth  appraisal;  an  across-the-board- 
and-in-the-corners  evaluation  touching  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  convention. 

The  26-man  evalnator-obser\er  team,  digging  in, 
aided  by  funds  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation, 
have  come  up  with  some  of  the  answers.  They  found: 
—Only  3,598  of  the  19,(X)0  attending  (19'?r)  were 
school  superintendents.  The  rest  were  board  mem¬ 
bers,  teachers,  principals  and  college  personnel. 
—These  superintendents  were  veteran  conventioneers: 
One  in  five  had  attended  20  or  more  AASA  conven¬ 
tions;  one  of  every  hvo  had  attended  at  least  ten 
conventions.  This  meant  that  the  convention  was 
for  superintendents  with  considerable  professional 
experience,  and  a  lot  of  conventions,  under  their 
belts  —  that  when  the  same  people  come,  year  after 
year,  to  the  con\’ention,  it  must  be  highly  organized. 
Why,  asked  the  evaluators,  come  to  the  convention? 
The  main  purpose,  said  the  administrator,  is  to  learn 


something  that  will  work  back  home  to  lighten  the 
load  or  solve  the  “naggingest"  problems.  They  want 
ideas,  and  are  disappointed  when  discussion  groups 
turn  up  nothing  new.  From  general  sessions  they  ex¬ 
pect  inspiration,  not  platitudes  —  which  arc  apt  to 
make  them  a  little  piqued,  particularly  if  the  siieaker 
is  not  himself  dedicated. 

What  were  the  things  that  made  the  convention  im¬ 
portant?  Some  of  these  are: 

—79%  thought:  To  leani  something  that  will  help  im¬ 
prove  my  school  or  school  system. 

—77%  thought:  To  obtain  information  about  major 
educational  problems. 

—67%  thought:  To  be  stimulated  and  inspired  by  the 
speakers. 

—58%  thought:  To  see  and  study  exhibited  .school 
equipment,  materials. 

—44%  thought:  To  enjoy  and  profit  from  fellow.ship 
with  colleagues. 


•  The  Learner 


When  shouldn’t  students  read  fast,  asks  V. 
E.  Leichty  in  the  May  English  Journal.  Students 
have  to  be  taught  to  read  more  slowly  and  thought¬ 
fully,  not  faster,  he  states.  “The  teaching  of  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  reading  is  not  enough,”  though  highly  im¬ 
portant  —  we  must  also  develop  critical  faculties.  We 
must  teach  students,  in  their  reading,  to  separate  fact 
from  judgment,  and  judgment  from  opinion  that  is 
not  verifiable. 

Reading  is  a  “complex  and  cumulative  skill.”  that 
requires  the  recall  ana  integration  of  wide  knowledge. 
The  student  must,  if  he  is  to  enjoy  literature,  select 
from  his  past  experience,  actual  and  vicarious,  most 
of  the  concepts  that  are  relevant  and  essential  to  the 
work  being  read. 

Such  values  in  literature  become  apparent  only 
through  leisurely  reading  —  they  lae  unmeasurable, 
often  so  subtle  they  defy  definition,  but  they  are  the 
ultimate  criteria  of  goocl  reading  ability. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


The  shopping  center,  not  the  school,  “is  the 

true  center  of  the  neighborhood,”  says  Louisville  ar¬ 
chitect  Harold  L.  Charles.  The  school-centered  neigh¬ 
borhood  with  a  school  of  590  or  more  youngsters  is 
getting  so  big  that  “one  school  district  now  covers 
several  real  neighborhoods.” 

The  controversial  “neighborhood  theory”  of  plan¬ 
ning  cities  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  .schools 
are  the  logical  starting  points  for  neighborhood  friend¬ 
ships,  meetings  and  group  life.  Not  so,  says  Mr. 
Charles,  “People  don’t  say  to  each  other,  T’ll  meet  you 
at  the  Elementary  School.’  They  say,  ‘Let’s  meet  at  the 
drugstore’.”  Further,  he  adds,  families  with  no  chil¬ 
dren  have  no  status,  and  no  interest,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  school. 
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NEA ...  An  Educated  People  Moves  Freedom  Forward 


The  National  Education  Association’s 

94th  convention  is  currently  being  held  (July  1-6)  in 
Portland,  Oregon.  Thousands  of  educators  have 
gathered  to  assess  the  achievements  of  a  year  of  edu¬ 
cational  crisis  —  when  skyrocketing  enrollments, 
acute  teacher  and  school  building  shortages  have 
seemingly  made  the  U.  S.  too  big  for  its  educational 
britches. 

Underneath  these  grave  issues,  however,  is  the  sense 
of  doing,  an  excitement  gained  from  the  knowledge 
that  this  convention  is  unl^e  any  other  of  recent  years. 

It  is,  among^other  things,  a  full-dress  rehearsal  for 
the  NEA’s  whopping  Centennial  convention  next  year 
(June  30- July  5)  in  Philadelphia  —  undoubtedly  the 
biggest  show  that  educators  nave  ever  staged.  Too, 
the  Portland  convention  will  hear  for  the  first  time 
about  new  sweeping  proposals  for  modernization  of 
the  Association’s  bylaws.  These  are  a  mixture  of  the 
pertinent  and  obsolete.  The  revised  bylaws,  worked 
over  intensely  by  educators  for  the  past  five  years, 
will  be  proposed  to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  presen¬ 
tation  and  approval  at  the  Centennial  convention  a 
year  from  now.  The  central  proposal  —  that  of  a  great¬ 
ly  expanded  service  program  —  will  naturally  hinge 
on  methods  of  financing.  The  most  plausible  of  these 
appears  to  be  a  general  across-the-board  increase  of 
membership  fees  from  the  present  $5  to  $7-$10. 

NEA’s  1957  slogan,  “An  Educated  People  Moves 
Freedom  Forward,”  is  an  apt  summary  of  100  years 
of  selfless  devotion.  'This  unique  American  educa¬ 
tional  experiment  began  on  an  August  day  in  1857 
when  43  teachers  met  in  Philadelphia  to  found  the 
National  Teachers’  Association.  Their  purpose,  “to 
elevate  the  character  and  ad\’ance  the  interests  of  the 
teaching  profession  and  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu¬ 
cation  throughout  the  country,”  is  still  a  basic  goal. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  founders  would  recognize  their 
creation  today.  The  NEA  is  the  largest  nationwide 
educational  organization  in  the  world  with  660,000 
members  and  another  million  in  affiliated  groups. 
Housed  in  a  magnificent  new  building  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  (see  cut),  the  NEA’s  educational  center  on  16th 
Street  is  about  half  finished,  and  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$5  million. 

Despite  its  critics  and  detractors  —  any  dedicatetl 
organization  always  has  these  and  often  on  valid 
grounds  since  it  is  impossible  to  please  everybody  — 
the  NEA  looms  as  a  bulwark  of  democracy  in  action. 
The  Washington  headquarters  is,  in  a  sense,  only  the 
clearinghouse  for  Association  policies  and  business  — 
matters  determined  by  the  Representative  Assembly 
which  is  composed  of  delegates  from  local  and  state 
education  associations.  Since  it  is  an  all-inclusive  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  teaching  profession  from  nursery 
school  through  the  university  level,  its  voice  is  one 
that  speaks  with  considerable  authority.  Despite  this, 
it  is  sometimes  a  \’oice  crying  aloud  in  the  wilderness. 
The  NE.4  has  failed  consistently  over  the  past  thirty 
years  to  achieve  one  major  objective:  to  get  enactment 
of  a  general  federal  aid  to  education  bill. 

The  NEA’s  thirty  departments  serve  the  specialized 
needs  and  areas  of  its  members  from  the  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  on  the  superin¬ 
tendency  level,  to  Kindergarten-Primary  Education: 
from  the  American  Educational  Research  Association 


to  .American  Industrial  Arts.  One  of  the  NEA’s  most 
important  functions  is  keeping  educators  up  to  date. 
To  do  this,  it  maintains  among  other  services  ( 1 )  a 
Research  Division  employing  fifty  people,  handling 
12,000  letters  a  year,  and  publishing  the  Research 
Bulletin,  devoted  to  analysis  and  examination  of  cur¬ 
rent  problem  areas  such  as  audio-visual  education, 
teacher  supply  and  demand;  (2)  the  Division  of  Pub¬ 
lications,  which  publishes  the  NEA  Journal,  keeping 
members  inform^  of  activities  and  trends  in  educa¬ 
tion.  In  all,  the  Division  publishes  approximately  two 
dozen  periodicals,  plus  specialized  books  and  pam¬ 
phlets  for  its  various  departments. 

Among  the  pervasive  NEA  achievements  since  its 
founding,  several  have  been  notably  outstanding  and 
influential: 

—Educational  Policies.  Two  early  reports  made  by 
NEA  committees  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  pub¬ 
lic  school  education.  The  first  w'as  the  reiwrt  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary  Education  (1894), 
which  recommended  uniformity  in  the  outline  of 
subjects,  and  more  latitude  in  student  choice  among 
these  subjects.  The  second  was  publication  of  the 
Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  by  the 
NEA  Commission  on  Secondary  Education  (1912). 
This  report,  more  than  any  other  single  factor, 
shaped  the  course  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  w'e  know  it  today.  Through  the  NEA 
Journal  and  its  other  publications,  the  NEA  contin¬ 
ues  to  play  a  leading  role  in  shaping  educational 
policy. 

—Academic  Freedom.  The  NEA  has  always  supported 
the  principle  of  academic  freedom  —  the  freedom  of 
the  teacher  to  teach,  the  freedom  of  the  learner  to 
learn.  Firmly  anti-Communist,  the  Association’s  by¬ 
laws  exclude  Communists  from  its  ranks.  At  the 
same  time,  the  NEA  has  always  led  in  the  attack 
against  witch-hunts,  since  teachers  are  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  sensitive  public  position.  One  of  its  most  vig¬ 
orous  attacks  centered  on  the  Hatch  Act,  which  de¬ 
prived  teachers  of  civil  rights,  until  it  was  amended. 
It  is  still  fighting  the  teacher  oath  laws,  first  enacted 
in  the  1930’s. 

—Curriculum  Development.  Probably  in  no  other  area 
has  the  NEA  been  so  continuously  successful  as  in 
the  basic  matter  of  curriculum.  Beginning  with  the 
reports  of  the  various  committees  (see  Educational 
Policies)  to  date,  all  departments  have  worked  con¬ 
stantly  to  improve  curriculum  studies.  The  influence 
of  the  NEA’s  various  departments  has  been  decisix  e 
in  many  aspects  of  the  .American  curriculum. 
—Rural  Education.  The 
NEA,  as  long  ago  as 
1907,  set  up  special  ma¬ 
chinery  to  help  the  rural 
teacher.  Its  work  in  this 
area,  particularly  its  part 
in  the  White  House  C]on- 
ference  on  Rural  Educa¬ 
tion  (1944),  has  been 
of  great  importance.  In 
this  respect,  its  publica¬ 
tion,  Your  School  Dis¬ 
trict,  is  a  standard  ref¬ 
erence. 
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•  The  Profession 


Toaehor  of  the  year,  Miss  Rose  Glass,  aged  75, 
received  her  award  on  National  Teacher  Recognition 
Day  in  Los  Angeles  last  month.  Miss  Glass,  whost* 
lionu*  is  in  Des  Moines,  Washington,  has  just  returned 
from  a  speaking  and  conference  tour  in  the  east.  Alert 
and  active.  Miss  Class  said:  “When  you  are  well,  as 
I  am  fortunate  enough  to  be,  advancing  years  and  re¬ 
tirement  are  no  burden.  Retirement  is  an  opportunity. 

“I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  teacher,  a  profession 
with  a  proud  heritage.  The  monetary  reward  may  not 
he  what  it  is  in  other  fields,  but  every  true  teacher, 
if  she  had  to  start  o\er  again,  would  teach.  It  is  so 
rewarding  in  results.” 

Honored  for  a  lifetime  of  teaching.  Miss  Glass 
taught  for  40  years  in  Seattle  high  schools  before  re¬ 
tiring  ill  1947. 

CUHREST  Ri:.\DISc:  OF  SPECIAL  ISTEREST 
How  Finn  a  Foiintlation?  hi/  Hollis  L.  Casivell.  Harvard  Uni- 
lersiRj  Press,  li  Francis  Aft’.,  Cambridge  SH,  Mass.  42pp. 
SI. 5(1.  (.\u  Appraisal  of  threa1.s  to  the  quality  of  elementary 
education.) 

Tlif  .American  School  in  Transition,  by  'William  E.  Drake. 
Prentice  Hall,  70  5th  Avc.,  N.Y.  11.  624pp.  $5.05.  (Analysis 
of  educat’on  in  United  States  today;  discussion  of  growth  of 
Ituhlie  education,  need  for  fornud  education  in  an  industrial 
nation.) 


•  M^anorama 


California  Superintendent  of  San  Francisco 
Schools,  Harold  Spears,  has  announced  that  his  schools 
are  tapping  retired  military  officers  as  a  “hitherto  over¬ 
looked  source  of  science  and  mathematics  teachers.” 
To  date,  three  retired  Army  colonels  have  enlisted, 
others  are  expected. 

Connecticut  The  Board  of  Education  in  wealthy 
West  Hartford  has  sent  bills  to  parents  of  children 
li\’ing  within  proscribed  areas.  If  parents  want  their 
children  to  ride  on  school  buses  next  year,  it  will  cost 
them  $27  each.  State  Education  Commissioner  Finis 
E.  Engleman  said  that  it  was  the  first  town  to  insti¬ 
tute  such,  a  policy.  West  Hartford  officials,  playing 
it  safe,  had  a  legal  OK. 

Georgia  The  recent  alledged  padding  of  attend¬ 
ance  rolls  in  Johnson  County  for  an  increase  in  state 
monetary  allotments  has  led  the  state  board  to  check 
practices  in  other  counties.  The  aim  is  to  reassure 
the  public  that  the  public  schools  are  not  engaged  in 
this  or  similar  rackets  to  milk  state  funds.  Said  the 
Macon  Telegraph:  The  most  regrettable  episode  of  the 
Johnson  County  affair  is  “the  sorry  example  set  for 
the  youngsters  in  these  schools.” 

Illinois  July  1  was  the  deadline  for  the  annexa¬ 
tion,  with  some  exceptions,  of  all  remaining  “nonhigh 
territory”  to  surrounding  school  districts.  Cook  Coun¬ 
ty  (Chicago),  one  of  the  exceptions,  is  given  until 
1958  to  liquidate  its  nonhigh  territories  because  of 
“complications”  arising  from  problems  of  migratory 
]X)pulations  and  bond  issues  in  suburban  territory. 


One  result:  the  tax  trend  will  climb  sharply  in  ness’ly 
annexed  territories. 

liiissouri  Chief  Justice  Carl  V.  Weygandt,  of  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court,  speaking  liefore  the  Missouri 
Judicial  Conference  in  Kansas  City,  advised  lawyers 
to  use  better  grammar  and  short-to-the-i)oint  senten- 
ct-s.  “In  some  bar  examinations  we  find  sentences  de¬ 
void  of  subject  or  predicate  .  .  .  When  we  find  proper 
usage  of  the  semicolon,  we  think  we  have  another 

legal  genius  .  .  .  Smely  it  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone 
who  can’t  e.xpress  himself  accurately  should  seek  an¬ 
other  field  besides  law.” 

StveUen  Sweden’s  Go\ernment  has  barred  adver¬ 
tising  of  all  Swedish  brands  of  cigarettes  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  foreign  cigarette  companies  cut  down  their 

advertising  in  Sweden.  Reason:  An  investigation  in 
Stockholm  schools  showed  that  one  out  of  e\er>'  13 
children  smoked  at  the  age  of  ten. 

Texas  Mrs.  Nan  G.  DuPont,  Houston,  who  teach¬ 
es  history  in  the  local  high  schools,  won  the  title  of 
“Mrs.  Homemaker  of  1956,”  with  her  suggestion  of 
how  to  retain  your  will  power  while  on  a  reducing 
diet.  Suggests  Mrs.  DuPont:  Simply  paste  on  the  re¬ 
frigerator  door,  top  of  the  bread  box,  cookie  jar,  the 
mirror  and  in  your  jwcketbook  “a  picture  of  a  girl  in  a 
dress  or  bathing  suit  near  the  size  you  want  to  be.” 


WHAT  ARE  WE  TEACHIIVG? 

“.  .  .  The  world  in  which  we  grew  up  is  so  altered,  so 
changed  and  made  over  by  events  that  any  resemblance 
between  it  and  the  world  of  our  students  is  virtually 
nil.  Why  should  we  think,  when  events  move  more 
rapidly,  crises  are  more  cataclysmic,  revolutions  cut 
deeper,  that  we  by  some  sijecial  dispensation  are  en¬ 
abled  to  know  much  about  the  world  in  which  the  young 
are  growing  up?  We  have  not  gone  with  tliem,  we 
iiave  ceaswl  from  following  after  them,  their  people  are 
not  our  people,  nor  their  gods  our  gods.  What  we  ha\  e 
is  the  bond  of  our  common  humanity,  little  more. 

We  all  know  —  do  we  not?  —  that  we  have  precious 
little  advicT  to  give,  that  we  are  sure  of  few  things,  that 
those  are  of  doubtfid  relevance.  Where  are  we  going? 
What  is  it  fori'  What  sense  does  it  make?  What  things 
shall  a  man  hold  fast  to?  What  things  are  good? 

For  what  do  we  know?  Only  that  virtually  every 
known  answer  to  every  important  question  is  trivial  or 
specious  or  Imth.  This  is  valid  knowledge,  and  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  exploded  theories  that  have  once  been 
held  to  order  the  realms  of  fact  or  value  together  with 
an  account  of  the  dogmatism  and  certitude  with  which 
they  were  held  to  be  true  would  be  a  useful  though 
not  edifying  legacy  to  pass  on  to  the  young. 

Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  we  are,  in  general,  more 
bewildered  than  the  young  because  we  are  better  edu¬ 
cated.  They  too  will  be  bewildered  in  their  time:  a 
little  less,  perhaps,  if  we  help  them;  considerably  more  if 
we  pass  on  to  them  at  this  late  date  as  credible  so  many 
of  the  things  that  we  had  to  spend  the  best  part  of  our 
lives  unlearning. 

They  are  presently  less  bewildered  because  they  rest 
temporarily  on  the  false  certainties  that  sheltered,  rural 
or  otherwise  parochial  parents  have  been  able  to  salvage 
for  them.  Tney  are  sure  not  because  they  have  over¬ 
come  the  world,  but  because  they  have  not  yet  en¬ 
countered  it  .  .  .” 

From  “Guidance:  A  Plea  for  Abandonment,” 
by  John  R.  Seeley,  May,  19.56,  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Jottmal. 
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